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lute property in the trees they planted. The first of these Acts
entitled them to one-third, and the second to one-half, of these
trees. A third gave them the entire property in them, provided
they were publicly registered, and it enabled them to cut them,
down at the expiration of the lease or at the maturity of the
timber, unless the landlord or reversioner elected to purchase
them at a price settled by a jury of freeholders at the sessions.
A fourth Act still further extended the power of the tenant,
enabling him to cut down., sell, and dispose of the trees he had
planted, if duly registered, at any period during the term of the
lease.1

It was under this system that most of the improvements in
Ireland appear to have been made,2 and if the first tenants had
continued to occupy and to cultivate the soil,' Ireland would have
had one of the most flourishing tenantries in Europe. In some
cases this actually happened. The great grazing farmers, whose
condition contrasted so strongly with that of the small tenants,
were probably often original tenants. Under any circumstances,
however, it would be a rare thing, amid the many vicissitudes of
life, for an original tenant and his descendants to remain attached
to the same farm for seventy or eighty years; and it was almost
inevitable, when the demand for land had increased, and when
the long leaseholder found a great margin between his profits and
his rent, that he should have proceeded to sub-let. If he was a
man of an inferior stamp, he did so in order to become the idle,
sporting, dissipated, and worthless squireen so graphically de-
scribed in the pages of Young. If he was a man of energy and
ambition, he probably took the same course, for he obtained a
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5 Geo. III. c. 17; 23 & 24 Geo. III.     interest of the 10,0002.' (Ferguson and

c. 39.                                                    Vance's Report on the T&MVT& and Itn-

- Another method was  thus de-     provement of Land in Ireland, 1851,

scribed by a very competent authority.     p. 8.)  It is probable that, in the early

* Lord Redesdale, once Lord Chancel-     part of the eighteenth century, the

lor in Ireland, states that leases with     improvements   were   almost always

covenant of perpetual renewal arose     made by the leaseholders.   In Arthur

in Ireland, instead of fee farms, in     Young's time, there were  evidently

consequence   of persons purchasing     many very enterprising and improving

improvable estates, without   having     landlords.      In   modern   times   the

money to carry on their improvements,     drainage works have been in general
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of the whole, with co \ enant for per-